s 


An editorial 


Recipe for 


fascism 


FAR 2 


FAST 


The President has done more 


front of television cameras. 


He also signed a bill to end a strike which was already 


ended and settle 
already settled by 


it by compulsory arbitration 
voluntary negotiations. 


although it was 


The West Coast longshoremen were already on their way 
back to work when he ordered them to return, breaking a strike 


which no longer existed. 


Those who wonder why he thus killed a dead horse are 
told that the signing was "symbolic" of his determination to 


control labor-management relations in five tran 


dustries by securing 
compulsory arbitration. 


tion in- 


the power to break strikes and impose 


This, we are assured by the administration, is for the pub- 


lic good. 


Which is what every dictator has said when he forbade 
working people to strike—as all dictators must if they are to 


maintain their control. 


1912 


in Peking than posture in 


it is what our present President said when he took his 
previous steps toward authoritarian control in this country 

Those were his assumption of power over building tr 
union wage rates last March and his assumption of power 
ail workers’ wage rates in his so-called "economic stabi 
tion" last August, effectively depriving all workers of 


bargaining rights. 


If he succeeds in his new power grab attempt and ge 
strikebreaking compulsory arbitration law in tran 
he will have no trouble finding reasons to extend it to 


workers. 


His economic policies are scandalously one-sided—w' 
profits and prices rising unrestricted while even $1.90 per h 


poverty pay is to be-held down. 


If he succeeds in taking away your right to strike, Am 
ica will be a no-strike, no-freedom prison for working peo 
and a booming profit paradise for business—like Mussolii 


fascism or Hitler's nazisr. 
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MURIEL COLLINS 


Bay Area home building has 
failed to make its anticipated 
March upswing with one result 
a decision to keep Carpenter ap- 
prentice rolls closed until jobs 
are more plentiful. 


Coupled with that announce- 
ment by the Bay Counties Car- 
penters Apprenticeship & Train- 
ing Program was the comment 
by a Hayward Carpenters Local 
1622 spokesman that the home 
building slump was a clear rea- 
son to vote no on two South 
County ballot measure to halt 
home building for two years. 

The “SAVE” initiatives on 
the April 11 Pleasanton and 
Livermore election ballots 
threaten the loss of 2,000 build- 
ing trades jobs, Local 1622 Fi- 


from the 


EDITOR'S CHAIR 


ia nee 


Crime and punishment 


A young man shot his wife to 
death early one Sunday morn- 
ing in a town far from here. 

His father was the richest 
man in town. His word was 
law at city hall and they listen- 
ed to him respectfully at the 
county courthouse. 


The local editor needed his 
job and was afraid to print the 
story. But he was the local cor- 
respondent for the San Fran- 
cisco paper on which I was 


MORE on page 5 


TOM ANDERSON 


nancial Secretary Delbert Bard- 
well noted. 

“Add that to the home build- 
ing slump we’re in,” he said, 
“and the results could be a dis- 
aster.” 


Unemployed Bay Area car- 
penter apprentices totalled 338 
or some 16 per cent last week, 
but around 20 per cent of jour- 
neymen were jobless, Bardwell 
and Carpenters Local 36 Finan- 
cial Secretary Wilson Massey 
disclosed. 

Apprenticeship & Training 
Program Director Gordon Litt- 
man _ said he expected a sub- 
stantially poorer home building 
year than in 1971. 


He said that there were 331 
jobless Bay Area carpenter ap- 
prentices last November 19 


Peterbuilt strike OK voted 


Negotiations between four 
unions and the big Peterbilt 
truck plant at Newark were to 
continue this week with help of 
a federal conciliator after the 
employes unanimously rejected 
management's offer and author- 
ized a strike with only three 
dissenting votes. 

Contracts were to expire 
Wednesday, but the members 
authorized contract extension 
for a time if the company con- 
tinued bona fide bargaining. 

Peterbilt had sought a three- 
year agreement while the un- 
ions wanted a one-year con- 
tract. But after the members 
were called to special meetings 
Sunday, Peterbilt offered 5 and 
2 pec cent raises for one year. 


RICHARD K. GROULX 


~ Home building slump vs. ‘SAVE’ initiative 


when the program discontinued 
acepting applications. 

At that time, the program 
had told labor and management 
representatives that a housing 
upturn was expected by March 
1. 


‘ Last week, however, Littman 


disclosed apprentice joblessness 
of 338. 

“The administrative board of 
the Bay Counties Carpenters 
Apprenticeship & Training Pro- 
gram has agreed not to reopen 
the program until the number 
of apprentices unemployed and 
available for work is substan- 
tially reduced,” he wrote. 

There will be an upturn this 
year, he predicted but said he 
expected total 1972 housing 
starts to add up to 16 to 18 per 
cent less than last year. 


The 900 workers are repre- 
sented by Automotive Machin- 
ists Lodge 1546, Auto, Marine & 
Specialty Painters Local 1176, 
Sheet Metal Production Work- 
ers Local 355 ana Teamster Au- 
tomotive Employees Local 78. 

Besides the wage offer, a ma- 
jor union objection was Peter- 
bilt’s demand for a 


MORE on page 8 
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SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS 


Man of the Year Dinner tonight 


Honor for Groulx, Anderson, 


Muriel Collins at COPE event 


East Bay labor 


and spokesmen 


for the organized labor 


labor movement in California will honor labor’s Man of the Year 


in Oakland tonight. 


Man of the Year is Alameda County Central Labor Council 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
chosen by executive boards of 
the Labor Council and ,Alame- 
da County Building Trades 
Council as the individual who 
did most for working people in 
the Bast Bay in 1971. 

Special awards will also be 
conferred upon Secretary-Treas- 
urer Tom Anderson of Dining 
Car Cooks & Waiters Local 456, 
a Labor Council vice president, 
and Secretary Muriel Collins of 
Candy & Confectionery Work- 
ers Local 444. 

Major speaker will be AFL- 
CIO Director of Organization 
William Kircher. Others who 
will speak include President 
James S. Lee of the California 
State Building Trades Council 
and Secretary John F. Henning 
of the California Labor Federa- 
tion. 

The third annual Man of the 
Year Dinner, which will raise 
financial resources for Ala- 

MORE on page 5 


Seeretary-treasurer Joe Med- 
eiros of Culinary Workers & 
Bartenders Local 823 was man- 
handled, handcuffed and then 
jailed last Sunday on a charge 
of arson which he said was 
physically impossible —- on a 
complaint by an employe of a 
picketed non-union restaurant 
in Castro Valley. 

The fire occurred in a bin 
where trash stored for 
seavengers outside Love’s Wood 
Pit Barbecue, a new branch of 
non-union restaurant chain 
and picketed by Local 823. 


was 


Medeiros was taken from the 
picket line, booked at Santa 
Rita Rehabilitation Center un- 
der $5,000 bail, then released af- 
ter a judge had reduced bail to 
$1,000. He faced arraignment 
next Friday in Hayward muni- 
cipal court. 


Richard K, 


Picketed firm 
wants 11/4 million 
from laundry union 


A laundry operator whom AI- 
ameda County unionists charg- 
ed ran out on a union agree- 
ment when he moved to Contra 
Costa County wants $1,250,000 
from the AFL-CIO Laundry & 
Dry Cleaning International Un- 
ion, its president and two Oak- 
land local union representatives. 

The firm is Certified Linen & 
Supply Company whose con- 
tract with Laundry Workers 
Local 2 runs until next summer, 

It claimed it had a longtime 
agreement with a local of a 
laundry union expelled from the 
AFL-CIO when it set up shop at 
130 Cloverdale Avenue, Concord, 


Groulx. He was 


GNV TxXVO 
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Garbage fire-arson charge. 
is garbage too, says unionist 


Medeiros told the Alameda 
County Central Labor Council 
this week that after the fire had 
been quickly quenched by fire- 

MORE on page 3 


COPE interviews / 


The Alameda County COPE 
executive committee will in- 
terview candidates for city | 
councils and boards of educa- 
tion next Friday, March 10, 
prior to endorsements in lo- 
eal elections April 11. Inter- | 
views will be conducted in the | 
Fee Room of the Labor Tem- | 
ple, 2315 Valdez Street, Oak- 
land. Endorsement recommaen- 
dations will be acted on by 
the Central Labor Council sit- 
ting as its COPE committee 
March 13. 


How to Buy 


Just a gimmick, not price control 


By SIDNEY MARGOLUS 


Now that living costs and es- 
pecially food prices have em- 
barked on a new spiral, the 
Nixon administration has_re- 
treated to that Jast fallback of 
would-be price controllers who 
rely on wishful gimmicks. 

Denald Rumsford, Director of 
the Cost of Living Council, is 
aivising housewives, on the air 
and in the papers, to “be cost 
conscious and look for the best 
buys.” 

Apparently Rumsfeld was 
picked for the job of head in- 
flation fighter because he comes 
with an open mind—unclutter- 
ed by any real knowledge of the 
problem. 


IF HE visited the nearest su- 
permarket he would see the 
women poring over the meat 
cuts and prices, shaking their 
heads and walking away. He’s 
giving advice to the real ex- 
perts on cost consciousness. 

The _ anti-inflation attempt 
was lost that day last August 
when the government announc- 


ed the price-control program 
but said it would not include 
unprocessed: farm products. 


Meanwhile livestock produc- 
ers have reduced supplies by 
cutting back on pork production 
and holding beef cattle for feed- 
ing to heavier weights. From 
mid-January to mid-February 
alone, the Dun & Bradstreet 
Wholesale Food Price Index 
jumped 31% per cent. 


Those discouraged house- 
wives whom Rumsfeld urged to 
be cost conscious were shaking 
their heads over such prices as 
$1.15 a pound for boneless stew 
beef; $1.69 for round; 99 cents 
for chuck; 89 cents for pork 
loin; even $1 a pound for frozen 
fish. 


WHILE one branch of the 
government has been trying to 
restrain prices, another branch 
—the Agriculture Department— 
has been trying to increase 
them. 

Agriculture Secretary Earl 
Butz, the greatest fight promt- 


2 consumer groups to join 
forces innew federation 


A new federation of consum- 
ers will be set up in Santa 
Monica Saturday, March 18 
with consolidation of two of 
the oldest consumer organiza- 
tions in California. 

The founding convention of 
the new Consumer Federation 
of California will merge the 13- 
year-old Association of Califor- 
nia Consumers and the 21-year- 
old California Farmer-Consum- 
er Information Committee. 

The convention, at the Mira- 
mar Hotel, Santa Monica, will 
adopt bylaws, then proceed to 
establish the new group. 

Reason for the consolidation 
is to build consumer strength, 
the convention call says, declar- 
ing: 

“Several hundred major cor- 
porations—and special interests 
that surround them—dominate 
our consumer lives in the mar- 
ketplace. They manipulate the 
decision-making processes of 
government at all levels—they 
set our national priorities.” 

The eonvention call urges un- 
ion members, small farmers, 
low income consumers, co-ops 
and environmental groups to 


Anti-litter measure 


The state would be required 
to purchase only biodegradable 
plastic products, wherever pos- 
sible and practical, under a bill 
by San Mateo County State 
Senator Arlen Gregorio. Biode- 
gradable material breaks down 
or rots and thus cannot be- 
come litter. 


join together to develop pro- 
grams and priorities to protect 
the consumer’s interests both 
in the marketplace and in so- 
ciety at large. 

The CFC’s founding conven- 
tion will be open to new indi- 
vidual members on payment of 
a special $2 first year member- 
ship fee which will accord them 
full participation rights in the 
convention. 

Convention delegates will 
serve on the following task 
forces on issues and priorities 
during convention workshops: 

e Low income _ consumer 
needs; 

e Pesticides and waste man- 
agement; 

e Public utilities regulation; 

e Food and drugs; 

e Health care; 

e Consumer credit; 

e Consumer action; and 

e No fault insurance. 

Nomination and election of 
officers and policy board mem- 
bers of the new organization is 
scheduled during the afternoon 
session. 

ACC President Don Vial 
urged all interested individuals 
and organizations to make ev- 
ery effort to be present at the 
Santa Monica convention. 

“We are on the threshold of 
creating a vastly more effec- 
tive consumer movement in 
California,” he declared. 

ACC and FCIC were active 
in the successful fight for leg- 
islation to curb fraudulent 
auto and TV repairs and have 
Opposed excessive rate in- 
creases sought by private util- 
ities. 


OFFICE SPACE FOR RENT 


675 square feet. @ 


Immediate occupancy 


Use of a large meeting hall and a conference room comes 


with the rental of the office. 


All utilities furnished. 


Located at: Teamsters Local 853 Building 
8055 Collins Drive 
Oakland, California 94621 


Call: Al Costa, Secretary-Treasurer—562-9975 
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er of them all, has been urg- 
ing higher prices and warning 
farmers that “eastern consumer 
interests” are trying to get low- 
er prices. 

With Secretary Butz promis- 
ing farmers he will fight “like 
a wounded steer” against pres- 
sures to reduce food prices, the 
only control effort the Adminis- 
tration is considering is to al- 
low more imported meat into 
the country. Most of this is meat 
from Australia and New Zea- 
land used for hamburger. 

At least businessmen and 
stock-market speculators are 
happy about the Administra- 
tion’s brand of price control. A 
survey by the First National 
City Bank shows that the after- 
tax profits of 932 corporations 
jumped 24 per cent in the 
fourth quarter of 1971 over a 
year ago, and 14 per cent over 
the third quarter. The fourth 
quarter, of course, was the first 
three months of the price con- 
trol programs. 

Here are other buying trends 
and tips: 

MONEY TRENDS: Don’t get 
involved in a high rate mort- 
gage of over 7 per cent at this 
time. Mortgage rates are begin- 
ning to slide as homeseekers 
are priced out of the housing 
market by steep price tags on 
homes combined with exagger- 


ated mortgage rates. In some of 
the more depressed areas such 
as Seattle, rates on conventional 
mortgages now are as low as 
6%4-6% per cent. 

Some commercial banks also 
have reduced the interest rate 
on savings accounts to 4 per 
cent. Higher rates on your sav- 
ings are available at credit un- 
ions and savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 


Government E_ bonds, still 
paying 5', per cent if held to 
maturity also begin to look 
more attractive in a time of fall- 
ing rates on bank savings ac- 
counts. 

But if mortgage values are 
tip-toeing downward, the prices 
of the houses themselves are 
rushing upward. By the begin- 
ning of the year the average 
sales price was $25,900. This is 
a jump of $2,000 in just 12 
months despite a decrease in 
the equipment and extras pro- 
vided in new houses this year. 


BONDED FABRICS: When 
you shop for new clothes for 
Easter you will find many gar- 
ments made from bonded or 
laminated fabrics. In “bonded” 
fabrics, the outer fabric is join- 
ed by an adhesive to a backing 
fabric. 

In “laminated” fabrics usually 
used for coats), also popularly 
called bonded, the outer fabric 


Getting your money's worth 


Binoculars demand a 


Prepared by Consumer Reports 


They bring things closer for 
millions of sports spectators, 
bird watchers, and boating en- 
thusiasts, but binoculars de- 
mand a close look themselves 
if you’re hunting for a bargain 
gift. 

Paying more than $100 for a 
binocular will enhance your 
chances of getting a high-qual- 
ity product, but Consumer Re- 
ports says you can buy a serv- 


Child care held 
good business for 


employers too 


Employers are beginning to 
realize the advantage of quality 
of child day care services for 
their workers, but they still 
balk at spending the money it 
takes for full-range facilities, a 
union social projects expert de- 
clared. 


Joyce Miller, social services 
director of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Chicago Joint 
Board, said that the union’s pi- 
lot day care centers in Chicago 
and Baltimore have demon- 
strated that “people work bet- 
ter when their minds are at 
ease, knowing that their chil- 
dren are well taken care of.’ 


She said that employers find 
it easier to hire people and that 
absenteeism and turnover de- 
cline. 

Mrs. Miller said on the radio 
program Labor News Confer- 
ence that there is growing rec- 
ognition of the need for readily 
available, full-range child care 
facilities, at a cost that moth- 
ers who niust work “to put gro- 
ceries on the table” can afford. 


iceable binocular for $20 or 
less. and. recommends that 
zoom binoculars be avoided. 
The trick? You can check the 
ratings report in the Novem- 
ber 1971 issue of Consumer Re- 
ports at your local library, or 
you can conduct the following 


tests suggested by the non- 
profit publication: 

ALIGNMENT. Ask to try 
the binocular outside. (For 


best results you should pick a 
sharply detailed subject at 
least 200 feet away.) Select 
your view, and focus for both 
left and right eyes. 


Then lower the binocular and 
let your eyes rest a minute. 
Cover one lens with a card 
(your hand may steam up the 
lens) and look through the bi- 
nocular again with both eyes 
open. 

Quickly uncover the lens. If 
the binocular is seriously mis- 
aligned, two images will be 
seen momentarily, before your 
eyes have time to compensate 
and fuse them. 

EYE RELIEF—Eye relief is 
a term refrring to the distance 
between the eyes and eyepiece 
lenses. When the eyepieces are 
steadied against your brow, 
correct eye relief will permit 
you to see the entire field com- 
fortably. If you have to wear 
glasses while using the binoc- 
ular, choose a model with fold- 
ing rubber eyecups or with 
eyecups that retract. 


CONSTRUCTION— Hold the 
binocular tightly and shake it 
vigorously. Nothing should rat- 
tle. Move the hinge; it should 
be firm, not so tight as to 
make it difficult to move and 
not so loose as to lose its set- 
ting. The center-focus wheel 
and the right eyepiece should 
perform similarly. 

Next hold the binocular in 
both hands and turn the cen- 
ter-focus wheel until the eye 


is joined to. a sheet material 
such as polyurethane foam and 
then to a backing fabric. 

The advantage of bonded fab- 
rics is that they provide their 
own lining, and also have bet- 
ter crease resistance and shape 
retention. 


But there are problems, too, 
in that bonded fabrics some. 
times separate after a number 


of cleanings or launderings, 


Some of this tendency can be 
avoided if the backing material 
is nylon tricot rather than ace- 
tate tricot often used on some 
of the earlier bonded fabrics. It 
also helps if the outer fabric is 
a dark color to avoid frequent 
cleaning. 


FOOD BUYING CALENDAR: 
You know the meat price prob- 
lem. Eggs are still the standout 
value, with relatively good buys 
also available in broilers and 
turkeys, both in heavier supply 
this spring. 

The USDA Food and Home 
Notes points out that the whole 
turkey or parts with dark meat 
are usually a better buy than 
turkey breasts bought separate- 
ly. 

In pork, edible yield from 
smoked shoulder usually costs 
about 20-25 per cent less than 
from hams or loins. 


(Copyright 1972) 


close look 


Pieces are fully extended. Then 
alternately push and pull each 
eyepiece with your index fin- 
gers to test the sturdiness of 
the bridge. Don’t worry about 
a little movement. But do re 
ject the binocular if the bridge 
fails to return to its original 
position. 


Finally, hold the binocular 
up to the light, at some dis- 
tance from your eyes, and in- 
spect the lenses for fogging, 
dirt and scratches. If you see 
a blue, purple, or amber tint 
to the lenses, that means they 
have antireflective coatings, a 
desirable feature. 


COMFORT — Different mod- 
els of binoculars with the same 
specifications can differ notice- 
ably in size and feel. Try sever- 
al out. 

Make sure the binocular can 
be adjusted to the proper dis- 
tance between your eyes. Per- 
sons, with unusually wide-set 
eyes, may find that some mod- 
els cannot be set for the prop- 
er distance between their eyes, 
so you might try to arrange 
for exchange privileges if the 
range turns out to be inade- 
quate for the gift receiver’s 
eye separation. 
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| Navy's famed Seabees | will be 30 years old Sunday 


By GUNNAR (BENNY) 
BENONYS 


Seabee Building Chief 
Business Representative 
Carpenters Local 36 


The “Can Do” men of the 
world famous U.S. Navy Sea- 
bees celebrate their 30th an- 
niversary next Sunday, March 
5. Training stations through- 
out the nation and at many 
overseas operation sites are 
preparing for the ceremonies, 
dances and selection of their 
“Queen Bee” and her court 
of Princesses. 

“We build, we fight” became 
the motto of these fighting 
construction men who were 
hastily formed in the dark 
days of 1941 and became for- 
mally commissioned on March 
5, 1942. 

The designation “Seabee” 
was derived from the initials 
denoting Construction Battal- 
ions. 

Then was born the now 
well-known Seabee _ insignia 
consisting of a flying bee— 
fighting mad—with a sailor 
cap on his head, a spitting 
tommygun in his forward 
hands, a wrench in his mid- 
ship hand, and a carpenter’s 
hammer gripped in his aft 
hand, and remains today’s in- 
signia, unchanged. 

Contractors, engineers, ar- 
chitects, superintendents and 
others already in the con- 
struction business volunteer- 
ed for training as oficers of 
the then fledgling units. 

Skilled construction men 
from all phases of building, 
such as carpenters, ironwork- 
ers, plumbers, cement ma- 
sons, painters, operating en- 
gineers, teamsters, mechanics, 
and machinists joined to 


serve their country with their 
badly needed skills. 


They became known as the 
“Aye, Aye” (imagination and 
ingenuity) troops, whose 
“instant” construction tactics, 
even under heavy enemy fire, 
continued to frustrate the en- 
emy, in that, when attacked, 
they quickly dropped their 
tools and effectively defended 
their projects. 


The Seabee’s “Magic Box,” 
a hollow steel pontoon, five 
by seven by five feet has a 
thousand uses. Put together 
with hardware called “jewel- 
ry” several of them become 
an “instant” floating pier, or 


Jobs, ecology don't conflict, 


Environmentalists and organ- 
ized labor can and should get 
together to preserve the ecology 
for the people, the Califronia 
Labor Federation’s chief execu- 
tive officer declared. 


But, Labor Federation Secre- 
tary John F. Henning added: 

“Organized labor won’t re- 
main silent in the face of as- 
saults by environmentalists who 
would provoke more unemploy- 
ment in a state which already 
has more than 500,000 workers 
out of jobs. 

“Nor in a nation when high 
unemployment has become part 
of economic planning by Wash- 
ington.” 

Henning addressed a dinner 
meeting of the Los Angeles 
chapter of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Association and challeng- 
ed environmentalists “to make 
their proposals an integral part 
of economic and social ad- 
vance.” 

“Too often,”’ Henning said, 
“the conservationists’ position 
would mean additional limits 
on economic growth in a coun- 
try already suffering from the 
restrictive monetary and fiscal 
policies which have added 2,- 
500,000 workers to the unem- 
ployment rolls since January of 
1969.” 

“Economic growth is impera- 
tive if we would have the more 
than 2,500,000 new jobs a year 
required to replace those re- 
moved by our average annual 
productivity increase of 3 per 
cent. 

“Economic growth is impera- 
tive if we would provide jobs 
for the approximate 1,500,000 
young workers who each year 
enter the labor force.” 

“But too many environmental- 
ists wish to throttle industrial 


expansion regardless of the dis- 
tress inflicted upon working 
people.” 

He cited zoning debates last 
year over San Francisco: water- 
front development which found 
“the wealthy and conservative 
voicing for the first time an in- 
terest in life along the Embarca- 
dero,” and declared: 

“There is no record of these 
people ever expressing resent- 
ment at the wretched housing 
that so long scarred the water- 
front area; no record of resent- 
ment at the dangerous working 
conditions existing in antiquat- 
ed dock facilities; no record of 
resentment of the life seaman 
and longshoremen were once ob- 
liged to accept in this richest 
of nations... 


“They bleed over the sight of 
dead fish in oil polluted waters 
but never lift their voice in Sac- 
ramento or Washington in the 
name of jobless workers. 


“These are the so-called mor- 
alists who like to lecture un- 
ions about narrow job interests. 
These are the so-called liberal 
intellectuals who take very 
good care of their own economic 
situation but who are outraged 
over protests by unemployed 
workers denied jobs by conser- 
vationists’ schemes.” 

Industrial decisions have had 
little regard for social or en- 
vironmental consequences, he 
said, adding: 

“The origins of our polluted 
nation rest in the still strong 
tradition of unregulated capital- 
ism. Labor understands this 
and labor realizes that environ- 
mental reformers will be ma- 
ligned and misrepresented by 
most of the U.S. business estab. 
lishments. 


a large barge for carrying 
piledrivers, cranes, trucks, 
bulldozers, or other needed 
equipment or supplies. 


Others, fastened together in 

long strings become cause- 
ways for rapid amphibious 
landings. 


Beginning with World War 
II and continuing through the 
Korean conflict and including 
the present Vietnam situa- 
tion, the Seabees frequently 
land with assault Marine and 
Army troops to begin their 
instant construction projects. 

Their exploits in the South 
Pacific, where they accom- 
plished, often under heavy 


fire, the hardest, toughest, 
and most difficult projects in 
amazing record time, earned 
them the following praise 
from Rear Admiral O. O. 
(Scrappy) Kessing: 

“They are a rough, tough, 
loya}] and efficient bunch of 
men who don’t give a damn 
for anything but doing their 
job, protecting it and getting 
the war over.” 

From their very beginning, 
the Seabees were needed des- 
perately on a global basis be- 
eause of their skills. They 
have, in their short history, 
served at the South Pole, to 
the northern stations of 
Greenland, at many places in 
the South Pacific, as well as 
in the Far East stations. 


Even today, specialized 
units of Seabees are on con- 
struction duty in Greece, It- 
aly, Spain, Puerto Rico, Scot- 
land and England. 

Other units are on duty in 
various locations in Vietnam 
and several units are operat- 
ing in closest liaison with 
their Vietnamese counter- 
parts teaching and developing 
native skills in construction 
procedure as Seabee Techni- 
cal Assistance Teams. 

In spite of the dangers they 
face, the Seabees’ activities 
occasionally include a little 
goodnatured humor at their 
companions the Marines. 

A hastily lettered sign prop- 
ped beside a rock crusher be- 
ing used to build a road over 
Monkey Mountain near Da 
Nang South Vietnam, reads: 
“Your tax dollars at work.” 

Recently a general dropped 
in via helicopter to inspect 
the construction. The area 
derives its name from the 


hundreds of large brown bab- 
oons that inhabit the area. In 
passing the General jokingly 
asked a young Seabee, “How 
do you tell the Seabees from 
the Baboons?” 

Quickly the young Seabee 
replied, “No problem, Sir. The 
Seabees are smoking cigars.” 
Sure enough, every Seabee in 
sight seemed to have a light- 
ed cigar! 

Today’s Seabees, men and 
officers alike, are largely re- 
cruited into the active and roe- 
serve Construction Battalions 
from the skilled trades of the 
construction industry. 

General Contractors as<¢o- 
ciations and all of the skilled 
trades international unions 
continue their support of the 
programs, just as they did in 
the desperate early days of 
World War II. The combina- 
tion of management know- 
how together with the skills 
of the craftsmen has contin- 
ued to be an unnbeatable 
combination! 

Truly, today’s Seabees con- 
tinue to add new laurels to 
the already legendary and 
rich history of the youngest 
branch of our armed forces. 
attached to the U.S. Navy. 

Reserve Seabee units are Io 
cated locally in Alameda an‘ 
at Hunters Point, San Fran 
cisco, as well as in most m> 
jor cities at the local Nava! 
Training Center. 
ee ee Eee 

Gunnar B. Benonys, Builder 
Chief attached to Reserve 
Seabee Division 12-4. Alame- 
da is a 22 year member of th- 
Reserve. His civilian job is 
Business Representative, Car- 
penter’s Local No. 36, Oak- 
land, California. 


says Henning Ban equal rights’ without 
protection’ says the CLC 


“Labor also realizes that the 
environmental movement of the 
past decade was not only inev- 
itable but essential if America 
would know something more 
than a civilization of waste, ref- 
use and polluting.” 


There should be a natural al- 
liance between labor and envi- 
ronmentalists he said. 


“It is really ironic that labor 
finds itself more and more in 
tragic combat with ecological 
reformers and their organiza- 
tions,” he told his audience, 
“put that conflict is not yet be- 
yond control. 


“It is the obligation of labour 
and environmentalists to search 
for areas of accord if they 
would both serve a common, lib- 
eral commitment,” he said. 


Among such areas. Henning 
said, “is the Bay Area Rapid 
Transit System which has the 
support of both environmental- 
ist and labor and which will sig- 
nificantly reduce air and noise 
pollution and traffic congestion 
and improve the economic and 
physical environment. — 

At its peak. he noted, con- 
struction employment totaled 8.- 


000 and an equal number of 
jobs were created in related in- 
dustries. 

Conservationists and labor 
could find fairly easy accord, 
Henning said, in the need to 


clean bays and rivers by instal- 
ling new or revamped sewage 
disposal systems — programs 
that will create jobs and reduce 
pollution. 

He recalled that last vear the 
Labor Federation worked close 
ly with the Sierra Club in Sac- 
amento and Washington to 
maintain the 160-acre limitation 
of federal reclamation law. 


After long but onesided de- 
bate, the Alameda County Cen- 
tral Labor Council this week 
voted to ask United States Sen- 
ators Alan Cranston and John 
V. Tunney to vote against the 
proposed equal rights constitu- 
tional amendment unless it spe- 
cifically allows continuation of 
state laws protecting women on 
the job. 

The measure, already passed 
by the House, is near a Senate 
vote this week. 


The motion by Charles Shain, 
University of California Federa- 
tion of Librarians Local 1795, 
was challenged only by Jeff 
Mackler of Hayward Federation 
of Teachers Local 1423. 


The measure only bans dis- 
crimination against women, 
Mackler said, and thus should 
not be opposed. 

But, men and women dele- 
gates told him, a similar provi- 
sion of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act has been interpreted by 
employers and state govern- 
ments as outlawing as “unequal 
treatment” special working con- 
ditions for women such as rest 
periods, sanitary facilities in ag- 
riculture, hours provisions and 
others. 

Women at one East Bay plant 
have lost rest period provisions, 
under such an _ interpretation, 
Shain said. adding: “My feeling 
is to keep protections and ex- 
tend them to men, not cut them 
out.” 

Patricia St. Lawrence, UC 
Faculty Local 1474, warned that 
there is much evidence that 
States will go ahead with elim- 


ination of protections won in 
years of effort if the equa! 
rights measure is passed. 

Edith Withington, Office & 
Professional Employees Loca! 
29, said that if some protec 
tions were discriminatory 
against women they should be 
repealed but not by wiping out 
the gains of years. 


Vince Hays of Bookbinders 
Local 3 said that “equal rights” 
appeared to be as misleading a 
designation as is “right to 
work” for anti-union shop rules. 

“Companies all over the coun- 
try know what the amendment 
means,” said President Kussell 
R. Crowell, “and they're ready 
to go ahead and ignore all state 
protective laws, leaving it up to 
us to prove they’re wrong.” 


Chrysler import 
boycott asked 


The United Auto Workers 
last week announced it was 
asking its first boycott of au- 
tomobile imports—a plea that 
consumers not buy Chrysler 
Corporation’s Colt and Cricket. 

The Colt is made in Japan 
and the Cricket in England and 
both are imported by Chrysler, 
costing U.S. auto worker jobs, 
UAW Western Region 6 said in 
Los Angeles. 

UAW has urged Southern 
California city councils and 
boards of supervisors to ask 
Chrysler to reopen its Los An- 
geles assembly plant. 


rr 
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Chips and Chatter 


By Gunnar (Benny) Benonys 


HAD a nice surprise this 
morning (Friday). Lem Flani- 
gan called us from Oklahoma 
to say “Hello” to all the Broth- 
ers. He and Tressie have a 40 
acre farm and plans to expand 
by putting in a good many fruit 
trees also. They both send “Best 
wishes” to all. 


Sybil Helsby suffered a 
stroke, was hospitalized for a 
week and is now at home con- 
valscing under the personal care 
of husband, Ed Helsby. 


On our sick, injured and re- 
covery list are follownig broth- 
ers, Stanley W. Anderson, Dale 
E. Anway, Donald D. Fox, Ben- 
nie Karns, Jim F. Kirn, Lee Me- 
Daniel, Freddie Ross, Arthur 
O. Simpson and Beverly Winnie. 

Regret to report the deaths 
ef Brother E. J. Fields, Albert 
L. Imbrulia, Joseph Irthum and 
Otis Stillwell. 

OPERATION PAPERBACK 
extends its thanks to Brother 
George A. Krause, Local 194, 
Alameda. 


Brother Jim Fox, retired 
member and former officer of 
Local 1158, Berkeley, had a se- 
vere heart attack, was under 
intensive and no visitors for 
now. His chief condition seems 
to have stabilized. Will keep 
you informed. 

Old Chief Benny says, “The 
only way I'd like to go back 
into the Navy would be as the 
Commander of an LMD.” What 
is an LMD? “It’s a LONG MA- 
HOGANY DESK!” 

Brother Al Thoman and I at- 
tended the testimonial dinner 
for Senator Nick Petris held 
Wednesday night at Goodman’s 
on the Square. It was well at- 
tended by 500 well wishers 
from al] walks of the Federal, 
state, labor and local commu- 
nity, who made his 49th birth- 
day an outstanding occasion. 
Fred Cooper, Alameda County 
Supervisor served as general 
Chairman. John George, local 
attorney performed his Master 
ef Ceremonies duties in a most 
interesting and _ challenging 
manner. 

Featured speaker Governor 
Edmund “Pat” Brown received 

-a standing ovation for his 
sparkling speech in which he 
reviewed past accomplishments 
which included glowing praise 
for the part that Petris has 
played in the writing and pass- 
ing of legislation favorable to 
the people of California. 

Other leading legislators al- 
so participating were Senator 
Moscone and Assemblyman 
Robert Crown from Alameda. 

As you already know, the 
work picture is not very rosy. 
Very little heavy concrete is 
going on. In fact if it wasn’t for 
the work in the apartment and 
cther multiple housing field, we 
would be worse off than we 
are. 

Thank goodness we have a 
jot of “frame farmers” raising 
Jots of studs, we need the hous- 
ing badly enough. 

All of us other “nail benders” 
wijl have to do the best we can 
in the meantime until] things 
pick up for the usual spring 
surge, 

Have you bought your CLIC 
Button vet. What is CLIC? It’s 
the Carpenters Legislative Im- 
provement Committee and each 
doliar you contribute will be 
used to support and sponsor 
federal candidates who are our 
friends. Mail'in your dollar to 
Financial Secretary Wilson Mas- 
sey aS soon as you can. 

This is the only way your un- 


jon can support these favor- 
able legislators. We are forbid- 
den by law to use money from 
the union’s treasury. We must 
become more politically active 
than ever before to protect our 
present gains on behalf of our 
membership and continue to 
press for other favorable legis- 
lation in the future. 

Won't you give at least one 
dollar to help? 

See you at the next meeting, 


‘ Brother? 


PREP PPP PPP PPP POPP POPP OPO 


Steamfitter Notes 


By Jim Martin 
Oe ee oe 


Business Representative Doyle 
Williams and the writer had the 
pleasure of attending the dedi- 
cation of District Council 16’s 
United Association Local Un- 
ions new Apprenticeship and 


Journeyman Training Center, 


located in Compton, California. 

General President Marty 
Ward was the principal speak- 
er at this dedication. 

This new Training Center, 
jointly administered by Labor 
and Management, will provide 
the facilities for training some 
600 apprentices and also will 
furnish journeyman training. 

The Officers of the Council 
held a dinner honoring President 
Ward. We had the opportunity 
to receive. information from 
President Ward as it affects 
our Loca) Unions and the mem- 
bership. 

In his address, he spoke on 
the Building and Construction 
Trades Department’s high wage 
rates as they effect National 
Contractors and their clients in 
the Oil and Chemical Refineries, 
Power Houses, ete. 

He stressed the need for a 
lesser wage rate, covering main- 
tenance work in the above- 
named. His remarks, while to 
the point and not pleasant to 
hear, do make sense and as 
President Ward stated, we in 
the Building Trades are pricing 
ourselves out of business-to the 
non-union Contractors and 
something has got to be done to 
survive. 

President Ward mentioned to 
both Dayle and myself that he 
was looking forward to dedicat- 
ing our Union’s Apprenticeship 
and Training Center on March 
25th and plans are shaping up 
real fine for this open house 
dedication. 

Our employment situation re- 
mains real slow; however, Lo 
¢al Union 447, Sacramento, is 
helping out some with their 
power house installation at 
Tone. It seems that the work sit- 
uation for U.A. members is 
good in the Plumber category 
but bad in the general pipe 
fitting industry. Local 250 of 
Los Angeles has over one thous- 
and fitters and welders on the 
bench with nothing in sight. 

We will be looking forward 
to seeing you at our March 2 
meeting. We have invited Con- 
cord Councilman Dan Helix, 
who is a candidate for reelec- 
tion, to speak at our meeting. 
Dan’s record on the City Coun- 
cil has been most outstanding 
and a few of his accomplish- 
ments while in office are as fol- 
jows: He authored the first Con- 
sumer Hotline program adopted 
by a California City .. . this 
program was praised by the 
District Attorney’s office. 

He introduced legislation to 
place a moratorium on new con- 
struction on new service sta- 
tions, 

He helped achieve a five cent 
General Tax reduction in spite 
of increased City services and 
more population growth. 

He proposed Council adop- 
tion of Temporary Walkway 
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program to protect school chil- 
dren. 

He supported Discovery 
House Program for prevention 
of drug abuse and rehabilita- 
tion of youthful drug addicts. 

Let us have a good turnout 
to welcome Councilman Dan 
Helix. 


Barbers 134 


By Jack M. Reed 


Brothers, the official results 
of the election for Internation- 
al President is Richard Plumb, 
15,053; Victor Hood, 4,697; 
Burl - Rollings, 4,137; Vincent 
Pace, 2,822. Richard Plumb 
was installed as General Pres- 
ident on Monday, February 14, 
1972. We trust that the mem- 
bership will cooperate with 
President Plumb in his most 
difficult task, that of trying to 
rebuild our union. 

Unofficial report on the Pen- 
sion Ballot is that the vote was 
5 to 1 to liquidate the fund. 
The next important question is 
how? When the receiver and 
whoever else is in charge of de- 
ciding how this is to be done, 
the membership should realize 
that this task cannot be done 
overnight and will take time. 
Also no matter how this will 
be done there will be no way 
to satisfy everyone. 

On the local front, business 
has been spotty. Ross Waldrip 
is back on upper Park Boule- 
vard, and regaining many of 
his customers. Went to a movie 
the other night and looking 
around me noticed a lot more 
regular haircuts. Now if we 
could only figure a way to 
have them trimmed more often. 

Many of our brothers have 
hobbies and I would like to 
bring to your attention two of 
our members who are painters 
(there may be more), however 
Frank Sherwood, owner of the 
Lakeside Barber Shop on 14th 
Street across from the Main 
Library, dabbles in oil and has 
his paintings hung in his shop. 
Lee Mederios who owns Lee’s 
Barber Shop on Meekland 
Drive in Hayward also has his 
own landscapes hanging in his 
shop. This must be a great ad- 
vocation. 


Brothers, please put your re- 
turn address on the envelope 
that you send your dues in, 
and don’t forget to put a stamp 
on the envelope also. Uncle 
Sam does not carry the mail 
for free. 

Brother Monte Banks is in 
the hospital. Here is hoping 
that he gets well] soon. 


Watchmakers 101 


By George F. Allen 


As is usual at this time of 
the year, we find work in our 
industry is slow. It is not the 
time of year that the average 
person is having their time 
piece repaired. They are tax 
minded (horrible subject) —as 
is the case with businesses. 

However, those who have 
been in the trade over the past 
several years, know that this 
is not unusual. We also know 
that if business follows the us- 
ual trend that it should start 
to pick up about Easter, which 
thankfully comes early this 
year—April 2nd. After which, 
there are good days ahead for 
our industry—Mother’s Day — 
Father’s Day and Graduations. 

After this period, our me- 
chanics will start their vaca- 
tions, along with the majority 
of other people. When vaca- 
tions are at an end, our me- 
chanics will be very busy with 
people bringing in their watch- 


. several 


es for repair which show they 
have taken part of their vaca- 
tion home with them — either 
sand or water. 

While on the subject of tax- 
es—our office as usual at this 
time of year, is really busy. 
We always say we do most of 
the work for the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State. And to 
add to our already heavy load, 
this year we have found some 
amusement in our work. Last 
year we mailed all required re- 
ports in stipulated ample time, 
only to be told they had not 
been received. This by the 
State. What really made . the 
situation ridiculous was_ that 
two reports had been mailed 
in the same envelope and one 
had been received. We wrote 
letters only to find 
that we were being assessed a 
small delinquent tax fine 
which amounted to only a few 
cents as each week ended. So 
—rather than pay this tax due 
to their not having received it 
— we remitted the delinquent 
tax fine while it was still un- 
der control money wise, sent a 
photostat copy of the darn 
thing and got it out of our 
hair. Now — both the Federal 
Forms and. the State Forms 
for 1971 have not been receiv- 
ed by us, which, with the pass- 
ing of each day, holds us up 
with our work, and is delaying 
our C.P.A. with our yearly 
audits from which we compile 
these reports. Wonder if we 
ean charge this against them— 
what’s good for the goose 
should be good for the gander! 
But we know it doesn’t work 
that way, does it? 


AFSCME 371 ‘Info’ 


By Johnnie Marie Butler 


Our business agent felt pleas- 
ed with the membership turn- 
out at the special meeting held 
Feb. 23rd. We were also pleased 
to have as our guest speaker, 
“LABOR MAN OF THE 
YEAR,” Mr. Richard Groulx. 
He made some interesting 
points and brought us up on 
some interesting news. Now 
you see how important it is to 
have group decision making 
and when you stay at home, 
you don’t know what your local 
is doing for you. Your presi- 
dent and business agent and 
executive board members work 
very hard for you. This is why 
it is important for you to sup- 
port your local in any way that 
you can. 

That meeting looked like the 
membership meetings used to 
lock and it could look like that 
again if you came out and sup- 
ported your local like you 
should. Won’t you please make 
the next membership meeting 
look like the special meeting 
looked? You don’t know what a 
good feeling your president had 
when he saw so many members 
present. So please _ fellows, 
come to the next meeting, we 
will have some more news for 
you. See you then. 


We want to see the new ini- 
tiated brothers back again too. 


Sheet Metal 216 


By Fred & Bill 


Hi fellas! Call it spring fever 
or whatever, I just don’t seem 


able to come up with a new 
subject for this article. 
The Sheet Metal Workers 


Journal for February mentions 
PAL and emphasizes getting 
registered to vote, and then ex- 
ercising this great American 
Privilege. 

I don’t want you fellas to 
think this column has gone 


Meade seeks 
bargaining rights 
for teachers 


Alameda County Assembly- 
man Ken Meade this week was 
to introduce a bill to give teach- 
ers collective bargaining rights, 
supplanting the Winton Act’s 
requirement that school author- 
ities need only “meet and con- 
fer’ with teacher spokesmen. 


Meade said it is clear that 
“meeting and conferring” has 
not furnished the means for 
teachers, administrators. and 
boards of education to reach 
agreements acceptable to all 
nor prevented strikes. 

California Federation of 
Teachers President Raoul Teil- 
het praised Meade’s bill and re- 
called that “during the strike in 
Daly City last fall, I pointed out 
that the real villain was the 
Winton Act, that what the 
teachers of the state need is a 
mechanism to prevent strikes— 
collective bargaining.” 

The Winton Act sets up Cer- 
tificated Employees Council as 
teacher representatives but 
makes no requirement for: col- 
lective bargaining or agree 
ments. 

Collective bargaining, said 
Meade, has always been an ef- 
fective vehicle for employe-em- 
ployer relationships “and there 
is no reason this should not be 
true for our schools.” 


rE 


strictly political but honestly 
the most important problem 
facing organized labor today is 
the election of people sympa- 
thetic to labor’s problems. 
Unemployment and inflation- 
ary prices are just not compat- 
ible. Tight money and outright 
persecution of the Building 
Trades continues at an alarm- 
ing pace. Picketing of the Uni- 
versity of California Regents 
does not even bring a favorable 
response from our Governor. 


The only way to rescue our 
cause is to elect candidates who 
appreciate the inequities perpet- 
uated on the working people. 

New PAL books will soon be 
available and I urge each and 
every one of you to voluntarily 
contribute something towards 
the defeat of Big Business Pol- 
itics. 

Let’s make the PAL collec- 
tion the biggest ever and put 
Local 216 in the spotlight. The 
Rules Committee is rewriting 
the working rules and should 
have a report in the near fu- 
ture. 

The Joint Apprentice Commit- 
tee is writing new acceptance 
standards to comply with new 
Federal and State laws. 

Announcement of changes 
will be made upon acceptance 
by State and Federal agencies. 
The new contract books will be 
mailed very soon. 

Many members have come to 
the office on Friday expecting 
to draw money from their vaca- 
tion funds as per the new con- 
tract. Due to problems which 
have developed at Wells Fargo 
Bank we have not been able to 
implement the new procedure 
yet. 

Withdrawals will be made in 
accordance with the old con- 
tract unti] further notice. Mem- 
bers of the Western States 
Council, Death Assessment 717 
is now due and payable. Regu- 
jar membership meetings are 
held on the third Wednesday of 
each month, 8 p.m., Labor Tem- 
ple, 2315 Valdez Street, Room 
303, Oakland, California. 

One of our recently injured 
members, Marshall Buck, will 


return to the hospital Sunday, 
February 27, 1972 for surgery. 


from the EDITOR'S CHAIR 


Crime and punishment---sometimes it's who you are 


Continued from Page 1 


working, and he telephoned the 
report to us. 
xk *& 

THEY SENT 2 cameraman 
and me to round up the facts 
and pictures. I found the facts 
hard to uncover. 


No one at the police depart- 
ment would tell me anything. 
The desk sergeant referred me 
to the chief of police who was 
not around. Nobody knew 
where he was. 


The man who had shot his 
wife to death had not been ar- 
rested. No one would admit to 
knowing where he was. 

I got a look at the police re- 
port quite a few hours after I 
arrived in town. 

x* k * 


THE POLICE report said that 
the young couple had been ob- 
served drinking and quarrelling 
in public places that Saturday 
night and that in the early 
hours of Monday the husband 
called for an ambulance from 
their home, but the wife died 
soen after from a bullet hole. 


He explained that she had 
dared him to shoot her, that his 
pistol then unhappily went off 
accidentally. 

That type story is often told 
by people who are subjected to 
heavy police questioning while 
under arrest. 

He, however, was not under 
arrest as I have mentioned, 
and I spent considerable time 
looking for him and for the 
chief of police. 

I did not find either, but the 
chief finally recognized the 
right of the press to be inform- 
ed and dictated a statement. 

The statement said that the 
case was being investigated. 

It said that the case was an 
“unfortunate home accident.” 

x * *& 

ULTIMATELY, I discovered 
where the man was. He was at 
the country club. We were not 
allowed in, not being members. 


Hod I shot my wife to death 
under such circumstances, ac- 
cidentally or not, I would have 
been quickly charged with 
murder and would have stood 
a chance to make the gas 
chamber since I was neither 
rich nor influential. 


Had I shot my wife to death 
under such circumstances and 
been black or brown and poor, 
I would have stood a much bet- 
ter chance to make the gas 
chamber. 


Had I been any of the above 
types and also had a felony rec- 
ord I would have been almost a 
cinch for that lethal little green 
room, even if innocent. 

The district attorney moved 
somewhat slowly on the mat- 
ter. Finally after the big city 
papers had given the “unfor- 
tunate home accident” much 
publicity he tried and convict- 
ed the man of manslaughter 
for which the punishment was 
not death. 

I recall trials of two men 
who had flipped and killed sev- 
eral people. One was a Filipino 
and he was sentenced to death. 
One was white and he was sen- 
tenced to life. The judge 
said he was being merciful be- 
cause the defendant until then 
had been a good citizen—which 
meant he was a partner in a 
loan firm and lived in Mont- 
clair. 

x* kk 

OUR GOVERNOR is angry 
that the California Supreme 
Court has forbidden the state 
to execute any more people. 

He wants us to vote the 
death penalty back in because 
he says it protects us. 

It may protect us from be 
ing killed by poor non-white 
people, but not always from 
being killed by the son of the 
richest man in town. 

Which is, of course, what is 
wrong with the death penalty, 
leaving out of account the fact 
that if the law is mistaken — 
which it fairly often is — you 
can't undo a death sentence 
once carried out. 


Man of the Year fete 


Continued from Page 1 
meda County COPE’s crucial 
1972 election year battles, is set 
for Goodman’s Hall, 10 Jack 
London Square, Oakland, to- 
night, Friday, March 3. 

It opens at 6 p.m. with no- 
host cocktails. Dinner wil] be at 
8. 

Groulx, a more than 20-year 
veteran of East Bay labor’s bat- 
ties, was chosen for his contri- 
bution to public employes and 
employes of private industry 
during 1971. 

The dinner program notes 
that as 1971 opened he was en- 
gaged in marathon negotiations 


which brought a fair settle- 
ment in the Alameda-Contra 
Costa County retail food indus- 
try, averting a possible bitter 
strike. 

Throughout the year his ef- 
forts aided in landmark agree- 
ments for Oakland city and port 
and Alameda County employes, 
alerted labor to the dangers of 
the Nixon dictatorial control of 
the economy and the remedies 
for its abrogation of legally ne- 
gotiated union - management 
agreements, and opposed strike- 
breaking and runaway employ- 
ers. 

Anderson will get a special 
Community Leadership Award. 
It recognizes his battle for civil 
rights as a unionist and 42-year 
member of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, his contribu- 
tions to housing for the poor as 
a longtime commissioner of the 
Oakland Housing Authority, his 
service to the labor movement 
and to COPE. 

Miss Collins, an officer of her 
union for 25 years, will be hon- 
ored for her unstinting service 
to COPE and, as a representa- 
tive of a union with a member- 
ship preponderantly of women, 
for her suceessful advocacy of 
women’s special needs and so- 
lutions of women’s special 
problems. 


Compulsory arbitration held threat fo all 


Winter meetings of labor 
pledged an all-out fight against 
compulsory arbitration, aimed 
first at transportation workers 
but threatening free collective 
bargaining for all unionists. 

The AFL-CIO executive coun- 
cil, meeting at Bal Harbour, 
Florida, said labor will deter- 
minedly fight compulsory arbi- 
tration no matter “what novel 
new phrase” is coined to hide 
its meaning. 

Earlier, the AFL-CIO Mari- 
time Trades Department Bal 
Harbour meeting called for all- 
out opposition to President Nix- 
on’s plan for compulsory arbi- 
tration in shipping, waterfront, 
trucking, airline and railroad in- 
dustries. 

Both bodies warned that the 
Nixon proposal will spread to 
other industries if Congress im- 
poses it on transportation. 

There are solutions other 
than “government repression” 
for the temporary inconvenienc- 
es sometimes caused by rail- 
road or longshore strikes, the 
executive council said. 

Free collective bargaining 
long has been a cornerstone of 
American democracy, the coun- 
cil said. 

But, it warned: “Shortsighted 
alarmists in the administration 


and Congress propose radical 
new measures that would sub- 
stantially undercut collective 
bargaining.” 

“These proposals,” the coun- 
cil said, “rely principally upon 
a new and untried form of com- 
pulsory arbitration designated 
as ‘final offer solution.’ 

“The net result would be to 
‘put into operation by force of 
law’ an offer selected by an ar- 
bitration board without the con- 
sent of the parties.” 

While the administration plan 
and similar proposals are cur- 
rently limited to transportation 
“we have little doubt that if 
these governmental restrictions 
and controls are enacted for 
these industries they will be ex- 
tended to others as the opportu- 
nity affords,” the council] said. 

The statement warned em- 
ployers who supported such pro- 
posals that fixing of the terms 
and conditions of employment 
will inevitably lead to price fix- 
ing, profit fixing and complete 
government control. 

The AFL-CIO supports legis- 
Jation that will provide effec- 
tive incentives for bargaining 
in the railroad industry, the 
council said. 

As for the West Coast dock 
strike, it said “certainly that 


Busing to improve schooling 


supported by 


Schoo] busing that will im- 
prove educational opportunities 
for children and result in qual- 
ity, integrated education was 
supported by the AFL-CIO ex- 
ecutive council at its Bal Har- 
bour, Florida, meeting. 

The council wnanimously 
adopted a statement emphasiz- 
ing its opposition to “those in- 
dividuals or groups who are 
creating a divisive political is- 
sue out of America’s vital need 
for quality, integrated educa- 
tion.” It opposed “the Constitu- 
tional amendment approach” 
because it runs counter to edu- 
cational needs. 


Picketed firm 
wants 11 million 


Continued from page 1 


after a fire at its plant at 3423 
Harlin Street, Oakland. 

The firm sued in Contra Cos- 
ta County Superior Court over 
picketing at the Concord plant, 
asking damages from the inter- 
national] union, Local 2, Interna- 
tional President Russell R. 
Crowell, Loca] 2 President Rob- 
ert Luster and Secretary Millie 

Crowell, who is also Alameda 

Rogers. 
County Central Labor Council 
president, told the council this 
week the company had failed to 
pay into fringe benefit funds, 
had worked employes up to 
more than 80 hours a week at 
less than union scale or without 
overtime pay. 

A number of paychecks have 
bounced, said former employes 
on the picket line, and wage 
claims have been filed with the 
state labor commissioner. 

With Teamster .help, Crowell 
said, the Certified picketing has 
been highly effective despite 
strikebreaking inside the plant. 

Donald Scherer, who owns 
Certified, also got a court order 
restraining picketing, return- 
able in Contra Costa County su- 
perior court next Friday for a 
hearing to show cause why a 
preliminary injunction should 
not be issued. 


the AFL-CIO 


The council strongly reaffim- 
ed the AFL-CIO’s longstanding 
support for equality and inte- 
grated education, federal funds 
to improve substandard schools 
and legislation to achieve open 
housing as the most effective 
way to achieve integrated edu- 
cation. 

The schoo} busing statement, 
it said, is a natural extension 
of those views. 

AFL-CIO President George 
Meany told reporters that or- 
ganized labor's position goes 
back to its strong support for 
the 1954 Supreme Court deci- 
sion on school desegregation. 
The AFL-CIO is very actively 
epposed to present proposals 
for a constitutional amendment 
to prohibit busing, he said. 
There is a great deal of confu- 
sicn over the past few years, 
he noted. 

The thrust of the AFL-CIO 
position, he emphasized, is the 
“welfare of the children.” 


rather localized dispute should 
not be made the excuse for 
broad, repressive and perma 
nent legislation which would 
gravely curtail the right to 
strike and to bargain collective- 
ly.” 

The Maritime Trades ‘Depart- 
ment executive board declared 
that the threat to transporta- 
tion workers is “an opening 
wedge to render America’s un- 
ions and their members help- 
less.” threatening all workers. 

Department President Paul 
Hall said the encroachment. on 
free collective bargaining would 
require top priority attention. 


Cal. Demos nixed 
strikebreaking bill; 
GOP backed it 


California Congressmen split 
on party lines on President 
Nixon’s bill to break the West 
Coast dock strike through com- 
pulsory arbitration with all but 
one Democrat opposing it and 
all Republicans except one ab- 
sentee supporting it. 

But Senator Alan Cranston 
voted aye when the Senate ap- 
proved the measure, 79-3, and 
Senator John V. Tunney was ab- 
sent. Both are Democrats elect- 
ed with COPE endorsement. 

Alameda County Democratic 
Seventh District Congressman 
Ronald V. Dellums and Eighth 
District Democratic Congress- 
man George P. Miller voted 
against the strikebreaking 
measure. Ninth District Demo 
cratic Congressman Don Ed- 
wards did not vote but was 
paired against compulsory ar- 
bitration. 

Lone’ California Democrat 
who supported Nixon’s meas- 
ure was B. F. Sisk of Fresno. 

Only Republican who failed 
to vote for the bill or to be 
paired for it was Bircher John 
G. Schmitz of Newport Beach, 
Orange County. He was absent. 

Nixon’s representatives lob- 
bied the bil! through Congress 
after the striking International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
men’s Union and the Pacific 
Maritime Association had reach- 
ed agreement in negotiations. 

Nixon signed it in Peking aft- 
er ILWU and PMA member- 
ships had ratified the agree. 
ment, ending the strike. 
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OFFICIAL UNION NOTICES AFL-C1O urges political drive, hits Nixon 


Auto & Ship Painters 
1176 


Auto, Marine & Specialty Paint- 
ers 1176 meets on the first and 
third Tuesdays oc? every month in 
Room H, Labor Temple, 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Oakiand, at 8 p.m. 


Fraternally, 

LESLIE K. MOORE, 

Business Representative 
Vvvy 


Iron Workers 378 


Our Regular Executive Board 
meetings are held on the 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays of each month, 
8 p.m. 

Stewards meetings also are held 
the second and fourth Wednesdays 
of the month at 8 p.m. 

OUR REGULAR MEMBERSHIP 
MEETING IS HELD ON THE 
2ND FRIDAY OF EACH MONTH, 
8 P.M. 

Fraternally, 

BOB McDONALD 

Business Agent 
vvy 


Steelworkers L.U. 7616 


Regular membership meetings 
are held the second Saturday of 
every month at 9 a.m. at Eagles’ 
Hall, 1228 Thirty-sixth Avenue, 
Oakland, Callfornia. ‘ 

Fraternally, 

ESTELLA STEPHENS, 

Recording Secretary 
vvv 


Service Employees 18 


General membership meetings of 
Service Employees Local 18 are 
held at 10 a.m. the 4th Saturday of 
each month in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 


Fraternally, 


BEN J. TUSI, 
Secretary 
vvyv 


Sheet Metal Workers 
216 


The regular meetings are every 
Srd Wednesday of the month at 8 
p.m. in the Labor Temple. 

Fraternally, 

FRED HARMON, 

usiness Manager 
vVvy 


U.C. Employees 371 


Oar next regular meeting will be 
held on March 11th, 1972 in Room 
155, Kroeber Hall at 2 p.m., pre- 
ceded by the Executive Board 
meeting at 12:30 p.m. Refreshments 
will be served after the meeting. 

Fraternally 
J. J. SANTORO, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


vvv 


A. Crafts and Trades 
322 


Regular meetings held first Thurs- 
day of each month at 8 p.m. in the 
Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland, Room H, Third Floor, 

Fraternally, 

VERN DUARTE, 

Financial Secretary 
vVvy 


AFSCME-EBMUD 444 


The next membership meeting 
will be on March 9, 1972. 

The Executive Board meets on 
March 2, 1972. Both meetings start 
promptly at 7:30 p.m. 

In addition, the contract com- 
mittee will meet at 6:30 p.m. prior 
to the executive board meeting. All 
committee members and interested 
members please take note. 

Fraternally, 
MANNY PONTES, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Vv 


Retired Carpenters 


Our next meeting will be hosted 
by Carpenters Local 2046. The ad- 
dress is 3870 Alhambra Avenue, 
Martinez. The time, 1 p.m., Thurs- 
day, March 9. All retired persons 
affiliated with the Carpenters In- 
ternational are invited to attend. 
Car pools may be formed at your 
Local Union to facilitate transpor- 
tation. We are growing nicely and 
are in hopes that all retired Car- 
penters be made aware of this 
opportunity to join this Club. 


Regular membership meetings 
are held on the third Friday of 
each month at 8 p.m. in the La- 
bor Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, 
Room 228, Oakland, California. 

Members of this Local are now 
eligible to join the Alameda Cen- 
tral Labor Council blood bank 
plan. This plan is available at a 
cost of $2.50 dues per year, this 
will provide coverage to the mem- 
ber and his or her spouse and any 
dependent children, nineteen (19) 
years old or under. 

A member is not required to do- 
nate blood, however, if he does do- 
nate, he will receive a_ receipt 
which when turned into the Cen- 
tral Labor Council’s blood bank 
will be exchanged for ten dollars 
($10). 

Those members who are laid off 
from work are reminded to sign 
the out of work list each week. The 
new list goes up each Friday and 
is good through Thursday night. 

The Unemployment Insurance 
Code requires that claimants for 
Unemployment Insurance seek 
work on their own. In administer- 
ing this section of the Law, the De- 
partment for many years has re- 
quired that workers, who can best 
get their jobs through Union hir- 
ing halls, must keep regular con- 
tact with the Union and accept 
suitable work whenever they have 
an opportunity. Failure on the 
part of a claimant to register with 
the Union, when out of work, may 
result in disqualifying the claim- 
ant for unemployment insurance. 

Fraternally, 


ODUS G. HOWARD, 
Financial Secretary 


vVvyv 


Berkeley Carpenters 
1158 


Note—Starting with January 1, 
1972, regular dues will be increased 


to $13. 
NOTICE 

When sending in your dues by 
mail, please send to Wm. Mahaffey, 
2315 Valdez Street, Room 220-A, 
Oakiand, California 94612. 

Regular meetings are held on the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Halli, 1970 Chestnut Street, Berke- 
ley, California. 

Fraternally, 
NICK J. AFDAMO, 
Recording Secretary 


vVvY 


Hayward Carpenters 
1622 


Want to know what’s happening? 

Come to your union meetings! 

Regular meetings are held every 
second and fourth Thursday at 8:00 
p.m. at the hall, 1050 Mattox Road, 
Hayward, California. 

Pay your dues at the Financial 
Secretary’s office. It is open at 7:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. On Thursday 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m., Friday 7:30 a.m. until 
12 noon. 

Members who move should in- 
form the local union of their new 
addresses. 

Fraternaly, 

CHARLES WACK, 

Recording Secretary 
VvY 


Alameda Carpenters 
194 


Carpenters Local 194 meets each 
third Monday evening of the 
month at 8 p.m. in the Veterans 
Memorial Building, located at 2201 
Central Avenue, Alameda. 

Refreshments are served follow- 
ing each meeting in the Canteeu 
for all present. You are urged to 
attend your Local’s meetings. 

Fraternally, 

WM. “BILL” LEWIS, 

Recording Secretary 
Vvv 

Printing Specialties 678 

Meeting second Thursday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Cannery Work- 
ers Hall, 492 C Street, Hayward, 


California. 
Fraternally, 


WILLIAM PRENDEBLE, 
Secretary 
Vvv 


Printing Specialties 382 


Meeting second Friday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 


Fraternally, Fraternally, 
L. D. (LARRY) TWIST TED E. AHL, 
Recording Secretary Secretary 
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The AFL-CIO’s top command 
called for total mobilization of 
working people for the 1972 
election and turned a pitiless 
spotlight on the Nixon admin- 
istration’s “dismal record” of 
managing the economy. 

Those were two high spots of 
last week’s AFL-CIO executive 
council meeting at Bal Harbour, 
Florida, where other action aim- 
ed at curing the nation’s high 
joblessness, high inflation prob- 
lems and preserving freedom 
included: 

1. A forthright attack on the 
Nixon program for compulsory 


Barbers 516 


The next regular union meeting 
will be held on Wednesday, March 
22, 1972 at 8 p.m. in Newark Square 
Barber Shop, 5600 Thornton Ave- 
nue, Newark, Calif. 

Please plan to attend. We need 
your support. 

Fraternally, 
AL DOYLE, 
Secretary-Treasur~~ 


vvy 
Barbers 134 


The next regular meeting will be 
held on Thursday, March 23, 1972 
at 8 p.m. in the Labor Temple, 2315 
Valdez Street, Oakland, California. 

Richard A. Plumb won the In- 
ternational Presidential election 
with 15,053 votes. Victor Hood trail- 
ed with 4,697 votes folowed by Burl 
Rollins 4,137 and Vincent Pace 2,- 
833. 
Unofficial report on the Pension 
Plan is that the vote was 5 to 1 
to liquidate the Pension Fund. 

Brothers, our meeting attendance 
is very poor. Some of our members 
have never been to a regular meet- 
ing and many others have not at- 
tended in years. Please try to at- 
tend at least 3 meetings a year. 
Your officers would certainly ap- 
preciate your attendance and in- 
terest. 

Fraternally, 
JACK M. REED, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


vVvyv 


Dental Technicians 99 


In accordance with the provi- 
sions of our Constitution and By- 
Laws the next regular meeting will 
be a “MUST ATTEND MEETING.” 
Also in accordance with a past de- 
cision to alternate “Must Attend 
Meetings” between San Francisco 
and Oakland, this one will be held 
in Oakland. Nominations for the 
following officers will take place: 
President, Vice President, Record- 
ing Secretary, Financial Secretary- 
Treasurer, Sergeant-at-arms, five 
Executive Board members and one 
Trustee. 

The meeting will take place on 
Wednesday, March 1, 1972, 8 p.m. 
at the Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez 
Street, Oakland. 

Fraternally, 
LEO TURNER, 
Business Representative 


vvyv 
School Employees 257 


The regular meeting of the Oak- 
land, California School Employees 
Union Local No. 257 will be held 
at Castlemont High School Audi- 
torium, 8601 MacArthur Boulevard, 
Oakland, California on Saturday, 
March 11, 1972 at 10:30 a.m. The 
special order of business the nom- 
inations and election of two dele- 
gates to the International Conven- 
tion at Houston, Texas. 

The Executive Board will meet 
at 8 a.m. in the Community Room. 
Members please note. 


Fraternally, 

HAROLD BENNER, 

Executive Secretary 
Vvy 


Carpenters 36 


The regular meetings for Carpen- 
ters Local Union 36 are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at 84160 Enterprise Way, 
Oakland, California 94621, at 8 p.m. 
Refreshments are served by the 
Ladies Auxiliary immediately fol- 
lowing each meeting. 

(2) The hours of the Financial 
Secretary’s office are 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m., Monday through Thursday. 
Friday the office closes at 1 p.m. 
Phone 569-3465. 

(3) Pursuant to Section 15, Para- 
graph (b) of the District Council 
By-Laws, the dues will be increased 
by $1.00, as of January 1, 1972, 

Fraternally, 


ALLEN L. LINDER, 
Recording Secretary 


arbitration as “government re- 
pression” undercutting free col- 
lective bargaining which is a 
cornerstone of democracy. 

2. A call for further tax re- 
form to spread the tax burden 
and raise revenue needed to 
build the economy instead of 
letting it escape as it now does 
through Nixon tax giveaways. 
The council added a blast at the 
Nixon “value added” tax plan 
—in effect a sales tax—as a 
burden on those least able to 
pay, the consumers. 

3. Attacks on three salient 
aspects of Nixon “economic 
stabilization”’—his Cost of Liv- 
ing Council’s extension of wage 
contro] to all making more than 
a poverty level $1.90 per hour, 
ineffective so-called retail price 
controls which allow prices to 
continue rising and chaotic, un- 
fair wage control policies. 

4. Support for the Burke- 
Hartke Bill which would cut 
back tax incentives for Ameri- 
can firms to produce goods in 
low-wage foreign countries and 
otherwise counter the job-steal- 
ing competition of imports. 

5. A demand that social in- 
surance financing through gov- 


ernment rather than “costly, in- 
efficient” private insurance fi- 
nancing support national health 
insurance. 


6. A call for additional job- 
less benefit extensions to make 
unemployment insurance avail- 
able as long as there is wide- 
spread unemployment. 


7. A request that Congress 
boost the minimum wage to $2 
an hour now as voted by the 
House Labor Committee, cou- 
pled with a repetition of the 
1971 AFL-CIO convention’s call 
for a $2.50 wage. 

The November election, the 
council said, is “the most seri- 
ous challenge the trade union 
movement has ever faced. It 
said the need is clear and press- 
ing to “elect progressive, liber- 
al men and women” at every 
level of government. 


Under Nixon policies, unem- 
ployment will not decrease ap- 
preciably, consumer buying 
power will not gain enough 
against inflation to take up the 
economic slack and neither will 
business investment in plants 
and equipment, the council pre 
dicted. 


Meany blasts Nixon over 
longshore strikebreaking bill 


AFL-CIO President George 
Meany denounced as a “gratui- 
tous insult to all American 
workers,” President Nixon’s 
signing of a compulsory arbi- 
tration bill aimed at West 
Coast dock workers—after the 
dockers had ratified a new con- 
tract and returned to work. 


“The President, through his 
House leader, had promised not 
to sign the measure if the 
strikers returned to work,” 
Meany said, “but like so many 
of his other promises, this 
pledge was broken’ without 
apology or explanation.” 

The 15,000 dock workers, 
members of the unaffiliated In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s & 
Warehousemen’s union, ratified 
an 18-month contract with the 
Pacific Maritime Association 
February 18 and began return- 
ing to their jobs at West Coast 
ports. 


A few days later, Nixon sign- 
ed the controversial legislation 
that would have forced the 
dockers back to work had they 
not ratified. 

He signed it in Peking as a 
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“symbolic gesture,” according 


to Labor Secretary ‘James D. 
Hodgson. 


Noting that “the Secretary of 
Labor called the signing ‘sym- 
bolic’,” Meany described the 
move as one designed “to com- 
pel American citizens to work 
against their will... 


“The symbolism of the Presi- 
dent stripping American work- 
ers of their rights as free men 
while he was enjoying the hos- 
pitality of the overseers of a 
slave state,” Meany declared, 
“will not be lost on Americans 
who still believe in the basic 
dignity and freedom of all hu- 
mans.” 


The_ federation president 
termed the action “further evi- 
dence, if any is needed, of the 
pronounced tilt of this Admin- 
istration toward entrenched 
wealth and greed.” 
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Let's make sure that 
theres no Phase III’ 


A $4,000 a year income for a family of four is poverty, 
says the Department of Labor in setting new income levels 
to qualify a person as poor enough for job and employability 
training. ‘ 


The figure is about $215 higher than last year's, indica- 
ative of higher prices. 


March 3, 1972 


Phone 261-3980 


It also is higher than the top annual income which can 
be realized at $1.90 per hour—the figure the Nixon Cost of 
Living Council has chosen as the highest to be exempt from 
wage control. 


It is an infinitely smaller amount than the $47,400,000,- 
000 which business made after taxes in 1971. 


In the last three months of 1971, business profits zoomed 


24 per cent over what they had been in the same quarter 
of 1970. 


Thus, profits made their best showing during the Presi- 
dent's so-called “economic stabilization" program. 


This makes it clear and obvious that Mr. Nixon's "Phase 
Il" adds up to bigger profits, higher prices, a lid on wages. 


Those profits ballooned thanks to "Phase II" tax gifts to 
business and to wage increases withheld from workers by 
“Phase Il." 


At the November election, we had better make sure there 
is no "Phase Ill.” 


Bargaining for teachers 


Teachers are people and have the same rights and needs 
as others, 


That is a pretty obvious fact but it needs stating because 
some in authority act as if they didn't know it. 


For instance, teachers are denied collective bargaining. 
When they have effectively negotiated with their employers, 
it has only been when they were strong enough to demand 
bargaining despite the law. 

This week the Legislature will get a bill by East Bay As- 
semblyman Ken Meade to grant teachers the right to bargain 
collectively—a right which workers in private industry gained 
almost 40 years ago. 

Teacher-school board relationships now are governed by 
the Winton Act which professes to provide teacher represen- 
tation by setting up “Certificated Employees Councils" and 
telling school boards to "meet and confer" with them. 


The tragedy of "meeting and conferring" was disclosed 
fully last September when Daly City teachers struck—not even 
for wages but for basic conditions. 


The school board rejected the teachers’ proposals, or- 
dered them back to work and prepared to fire them—all with- 
out violating the law supposed to give teachers representation. 

Real collective bargaining with provision for employer- 
employe agreements could have prevented that tragedy. Col- 
lective bargaining works in industry. It could work in the 
schools. 


And if it's valuable at the public school level it is equally 
desirable in higher education. 


Poor as are conditions for schoolteachers, they are worse 
for faculty and other employes of the University of California 
and State College. 


The UC regents have not even provided the weak substi- 
tute for representation which the Winton Act allows the 
teachers. 


The governor expresses surprise that college teachers and 


other UC employes would picket him and the other regents 
in protest at UC’s non-bargaining, no-raise policy. 


He should not be surprised in view of the fact that he has 
deprived them of two consecutive pay raises. 


But, as we noted, some in authority don't seem to realize 
that teachers are people. 


a 
Bh ic. 
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‘Don’t Worry-You Can Be the Customer!’ 
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Letters to the editor 


Right taken away 


Editor, Labor Journal: 

On February 8th and 9th, 
1972, the United States Con- 
gress voted shamefully to take 
away labor’s right to strike in 
the West Coast longshore dis- 
pute and to substitute compul- 
sory arbitration. The vote on 
Senate Joint Resolution 197 
was: in the Senate: Yeas, 79; 
nays, 3; not voting, 17; in the 
House: Yeas, 203; Nays, 170; 
not voting, 58. 

This anti-labor vote, harsher 
than the worst “right-to-work” 
laws enacted in various states 
over the bitterest labor oppo- 
sition, found all major Con- 
gressional Democratic Party 
presidential candidates either 
‘not voting’: Humphrey, Mus- 
kie, Kennedy, Chisholm; or 
voting Yea: Jackson (“if pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator 
from Washington would vote 
‘yea’ —Congressional Record— 
Senate, February 8, 1972, p. 
$1455.) 

Harris (Dem.), Oklahoma; 
Proxmire (Dem.), Wisconsin, 
and Weicker (Rep.), Connecti- 
cut, were the lone Senate hold- 
outs who voted Nay. Penalties 
of up to $100,000 per day 
would be assessed against the 
longshoremen for “concerted 
activity in violation of this res- 
olution.” 

How many COPE-endorsed 
candidates—How many thous- 
ands of man and woman hours 
—How many millions of dollars 
from labor that were poured 
into electing these friends of 
labor were spilled into the gut- 
ter... 

Under the bipartisan Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act of 1971, 
which authorized the wage 
freeze and the pay board, ev- 
eryone can clearly see that po- 
litical and economic power are 
fused together. What is won at 
the bargaining table can be 
lost immediately at the pay 
board. 

The question is: How much 


longer will the labor move- 
ment in this country go on 
supporting politicians who 


would abolish the right to 
strike in the “private sector,” 
continue to deny public em- 
ployes the right to strike, and 
generally resist the needs of 
labor and the country? ... 

Unless labor can force a 
change, restrictions on wage 
increases are going to be with 
us for some years ... Soon 
there will be “productivity” 
deals, sweetened at first, but 
soon to be viewed as _ speed- 
up... 

In every other major coun- 
try in the world, the labor 
movement has had to go into 
politics in its own name—while 
speaking to the needs of the 
overwhelming majority of the 
nation. How much deeper into 
the political dregs of the “two- 
party system” will labor have 
to go in this country before it 
learns to step out politically on 
its own—independently? There 
will be no shortage of political 
allies to join with labor—once 
it demonstrates its indepen- 
dence, strength and compas- 
sion. 


CHARLES H. SHAIN 
Berkeley, member 
U.C. Librarians, 
AFT 1975. 


Stop job export 


Editor, Labor Journal: 

Recently the Labor Move 
ment has heard much discus- 
sion of the trend toward large 
international corporations ex- 
porting jobs and capital to 
countries where labor is cheap- 
er and less organized. We have 
also heard recently of a visit 
to the U.S. of Japanese labor 
representatives who were de- 
scribed by some Labor Coun- 
cil delegates as being ahead of 
the U.S. labor movement in or- 
ganization and program. 

It is my opinion that these 
issues are inextricably linked 
and that the solutions propos- 
ed must be linked as well. Why 
do corporations go abroad? 
The Chairman of Dow Chemical 


in explaining why half Dow’s 
investment dollar instead of 
one third the previous year 
was going abroad, said simply 
that Dow made higher profits 
abroad. One third of the work 
force of General Electric is 
outside the U.S. how 
many international unions 
have lived up to their names 
and followed the corporations 
abroad to extend wages and 
benefits to working people in 
Asia, in Africa, and in Latin 
America? . . . Some may fear 
that we have enough problems 
organizing the yet unorganized 
in the U.S., but without a 
strong international program 
the number of jobs to be or- 
ganized will shrivel away. 

The suggestion of fighting 
international runaway shops 
with laws and public pressure 
is a good one, but it won't suf- 
fice. Corporations, like water, 
sink to the lowest level of 
wages to get the highest prof- 
its. Only by raising such lev- 
els can the tidal wave be pre 
vented. The inability of legis- 
lation to make _ corporations 
pay their share of taxes, to 
really break up monopolies, to 
stop pricefixing, or even to 
regulate safety and henesty in 
corporations, demonstrates the 
danger in placing all our eggs 
in that basket. 

So, in the short run, we must 
fight job exports. Firestone 
wants to build a factory inthe 
Portuguese colony of Mozam- 
bique. We should fight it. Gen- 
eral Motors builds cars with 
black slave labor in racisf, 
South Africa. They should be 
forced to stop. But in the long 
run, unless we can forge solid 
alliances with the forces of la- 
bor outside the U.S. so that 
what gains have been made 
here are also exported, we 
stand to lose the victories for 
which so many have fought. 

STEVE GOLDFIELD 
AFT 1570 
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PICKETS protest University of California policies of denying 
raises under prevailing wage agreements and refusing non- 
money improvements in working conditions, plus regents’ fail- 
ure to provide workable bargaining. At recent San Francisco 
meeting of the regents are, left to right, Ted Hirshberg, Book- 
binders Local 3; Alameda County Central Labor Council Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer Richard K. Groulx and Dan Henni- 
gan of Stationary Engineers Local 39. 


UC trend: down, down! 


After many months of nego- 
tiations, the University of Cal- 
ifornia last week agreed to an 
improvement for an Alameda 
County Central Labor Council- 
affiliated union—but it wasn’t 
much. 

UC agreed that more than 
half the members of a commit- 
tee advising the appointive au- 
thorities on promotion to super- 


visory administrative faculty 
positions be employes—which 
means substantially members 


of AFT Faculty Local 1474—- 
Executive Secretary - Treasurer 
Richard K. Groulx told the Al- 
ameda County Central Labor 
Council. 

Meanwhile, AFSCME UC Em- 
ployees Local 371 became the 
latest in a series of UC unions 
to have Labor Council strike 
sanction against the university 
released and placed in Groulx’s 
hands, 


Local 371 President Henry 
Murphy Jr. told the council: 

“The university has its own 
‘right to work’ law. It can do 
anything it wants and all it 
does is meet and confer, meet 
and confer. 

“We want strike sanction be- 
cause all our meetings with UC 
have been futile; We got no 
raise in 1971. 

“Working conditions just 
keep going down, down, down!” 

Groulx reported he had also 
met UC with representatives of 
UC AFSCME Non- academic 
Employees Local 1695 but UC 
hadn’t come up with anything. 

As far as he knew, Groulx 
said, UC had not yet answered 
a letter which all seven Alame- 
da County members of the 
State Legislature sent it four 
weeks earlier, offering to medi- 
ate the bitter, strike threaten- 
ing university dispute. 


Peterbuilt strike OK voted 


Continued from Page 1 

clause,” giving management the 
right to unilateral decision on 
all matters not spelled out in 
the agreements. 

Union representatives point- 
ed out that would preclude bar- 
gaining on transfer of contracts 
or severance pay if the plant is 
moved or extension of contracts 
to a new plant. 

Management also wanted to 
be able to work employes at 
straight time on Saturdays if 
they have not put in 40 hours 
work during the Monday-Friday 
week. Contracts now provide 
time and one-half pay for Satur- 
day, and unions want to retain 
the provision. 

The management offer would 
raise journeymen production 
workers’ pay 5 per cent and in- 


New delegates 


New delegates seated at re- 
cent Alameda County Central 
Labor Council meeting were 
Nina Caulfield and Richard Zev- 
itz, both of UC Teaching & Re- 
search Assistants AFT Local 
1570; Stephen Rodriguez and 
Crawford Johnson, both of Re- 
tail Clerks Local 870; Walter E. 
Christian, Hayward Federation 
of Teachers Local 1423, and 
Claude Mann, American Federa- 
tion of Television & Radio Ar- 
tists. 


crease trainee wages 2 per cent. 
The company also offered to 
maintain present health and 
welfare benefits but made no 
proposal on pensions. 


Drake retirement 
dinner set April 3 


Business Representative 
Ducky Drake of Culinary 
Workers & Bartenders Local 
823 will be honored Monday 
night, April 3 at a dinner 
marking his retirement after 
many years of service. 

The $19.50 a plate event is 
scheduled for the Blue Dol- 
phin restaurant, foot of Ma- 
rine Boulevard, San Leandro, 
and tickets are available at 
Local 823 headquarters. 


Bay Carpenter 
retirees to meet 


The Retired Carpenters Club 
will hold its next meeting at 1 
p.m, next Thursday, March 9 
at Carpenters Local 2046 head- 
quarters, 3870 Alhambra Ave- 
nue, Martinez. All retired per- 
sons affiliated with the Car- 
penters are eligible to join, Re- 
cording Secretary L. D. (Larry) 
Twist said. 
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CLC rallies to beverage strikers 


Agreeing with a Teamster 
representative that soft drink 
industry management is out to 
do a job on the union, the Al- 
ameda County Central Labor 
Council voted unanimously 
this week to support the Bay 
Area beverage strikers and de- 
mand an end to harassment of 
pickets. 

Bob Mattingly, of Teamster 
Bottlers Local 896, told the 
delegates that pickets in the 
nearly three-month old _ strike 
“are virtually under guard 24 
hours a day” by hired plant 
guards and their’ military- 
trained guard dogs. 

“We might as well be in San 
Quentin,” he said. “No one has 
been shot yet but guns have 
been pulled from holsters and 
pointed at us. Four pickets have 
been bitten by those big Ger- 
man shepherds and  Dober- 
mans.” 


Kaiser boosts 
the ante; vote on 
pact underway 


Four thousand Northern Cal- 
ifornia Kaiser employes were 
voting this week on a manage- 
ment offer which union spokes- 
men said had raised the big 
health care complex’s proposal 
from the Nixon pay board’s 5.5 
per cent to basic parity with 
other hospital settlements. 

Hospital Workers Local 250 
had obtained sanction from 
Central Labor Councils for a 
Strike at 14 Kaiser facilities 
from the Bay Area to Sacra- 
mento after Kaiser had said it 
would not exceed a 5.5 per cent 
wage-fringe raise. 

Terms of the new offer were 
not disclosed pending the vote, 
which was to last through next 
week, but Local 250 Secretary 
Timothy J. Twomey said basic 
parity had been achieved with 
recent East Bay and San Fran- 
cisco hospital industry settle- 
ments. 

Local 250 had been negotiat- 
ing since October for a new Kai- 
ser agreement, succeeding one 
whose expiration date was No- 
vember 1. Meanwhile, hospital 
associations on both sides of 
the bay settled for 12.1 per 
cent packages, including 4.5 per 
cent on fringe benefits. 

Kaiser’s Northern California 
fee increase request had been 
trimmed by the Nixon price 
commission to 10.32 per cent 
from 12.1 per cent with the ex- 
planation that the lower figure 
represented a cut in anticipated 
labor costs to the pay board’s 
5.5 per cent. 

Kaiser then announced its 5.5 
per cent limit, sparking strike 
votes and new bargaining. 


Chesser takes 
over as UTU head 


Al H. Chesser took over Janu- 
ary 1 as president of the 265,- 
000-member United Transporta- 
tion Union, succeeding the 
merged organization’s first 
president, Charles Luna who 
has retired. 

Chesser has been national 
legislative representative for 
the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and: continued in the 
same capacity for UTU when it 
was formed by merger of BRT, 
the Locomotive Firemen, Rail- 
way Conductors and Switchmen 
in 1969. 

He was elected president at 
the first UTU convention in Mi- 
ami last summer. His headquar- 
ters are in Cleveland. 


The struck firms 


Beverage strikers have ask- 
ed working people not to buy 
products of struck firms. 


Struck companies are: 7-Up 
in Oakland, San Francisco 
and Clayton, Coca Cola Com- 
pany of California in Oak- 
Jand, San Francisco, Hayward 
and Concord; Canners_ for 
Coke in San Leandro, Pepsi- 
Cola in San Francisco, Oak- 
land and Pittsburg; Canada 
Dry in Berkeley; R-C Cola in 
Oakland and San Jose, and 
Shasta in Hayward. 

Se 


“The beverage companies de- 
cided this year to do a job 
on us. They hired an outfit 
that calls itself the Food Em- 
ployers Council. 


“FEC prides itself on being 
professional negotiators. They 
wear suits and carry brief- 
cases. But we find after weeks 
of negotiations that they’re 
professional strikebreakers.” 


The strike of 1,000*members 
of four Teamster local unions 
began December 9. Unions in- 
volved are Local 70 here, 315 in 
Contra Costa County, 278 in 
San Francisco and the Bottlers. 


FEC offered the Nixon pay 
board 5.5 per cent pay and 
fringe package from which 
health benefit levels were to 
be maintained when care costs 
rise. 


The council’s motion of sup- 
port, made by Executive Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Richard K. 
Groulx, condemned manage- 
ment threats of violence and 
upheld pickets’ right to be 
free of harassment. 


Garbage fire--arson charge 


Continued from Page 1 


men, an individual appeared 
from inside Love’s and declared 
that he had seen Medeiros 
throw two lighted matches into 
the garbage. 

Medeiro noted that keeping 
matches alight while flinging 
them through the air would be 
the neatest trick of that or any 
other week. 


Highway Patrolmen shoved 
him against a car, handcufffed 
him, then kicked him in the 
legs when he didn’t move fast 
enough, he said. He fell down, 
he said, was shoved into a po- 
lice car and secured by a seat 
belt in addition to the hand- 
cuffs. 

The windows were rolled up 
and ear doors locked until he 
brought an officer to the car by 
thumping his head on the win- 
dow. 

The officer gave him a bit of 


air, then another told him he 
was confused by Medeiros’ pro- 
tests. 

“Just get yourself handcuff- 
ed, seat-belted and locked in a 
ear with the windows closed,” 
Medeiros said he told him, “and 
you'll understand.” 

The night previously Medeiros 
recalled wryly, he’d got a good 
guy award from the Hayward 
Boys Club. 

The answer to use of police 
by non-union employers, Labor 
Council president Russell R. 
Crowell said, is organizing. 


Pamphlet in Spanish 


A Spanish translation of 
“Health Security: Best Buy for 
Union Members” is available in 
quantities without charge from 
the AFL-CIO Pamphlet Divi- 
sion, 815 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006. 


UNION MEMBERS 


A new course in Labor & Urban Studies, with emphasis on 
minority union leadership and development, will begin in 
April under sponsorship of the University of California Cen- 
ter for Labor Research & Education and Merritt College. 

Union members can gain substantial benefit from. this 
course which may lead to an Associate of Arts degree. It 
offers night and part-time instruction in labor history, eco- 
nomics, labor law and minority rights, ethnic identity, such 
specifics of union operations as grievances and arbitration, 


collective 
speaking, 


bargaining, parliamentary procedure, public 
accounting concepts and other subjects. 


THERE IS NO COURSE FEE OR TUITION 


Contact: 


Enroliment is by application only 


Center for Labor Research & Education, 2521 Channing Way, Berkeley, 
642-0323 
Labor & Urban Studies, Room 159, Building D, Merritt College, Oakland 
531-4911, Extension 234 


Dr. Bruce Young 
Consultation without 
obligation 


On Union Insurance? 
Other Insurance? 


Let Me Help You 


BACK PAINS? 


Dr. W. Bruce Young, D.C. 


1615 Broadway, Suite 1203-——-Downtown Oakland—893-3534 


— JOB INJURIES — 


LOW BACK PAINS 
NECK — SHOULDER 
ARM — LEG 
AUTO INJURIES 


Respond to newest 
scientific treatment 


rom 893-3534 


Free Parking 


